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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Indian Historical Studies. By H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, The Deccan College, Poona. 
(London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1913. Pp. xiii, 229.) 

This is a collection of ten essays, written in a pleasing and readable 
style, and having as their professed purpose the awakening of popular 
interest in Indian history. Eight of the ten are biographical; their 
subjects are a curiously miscellaneous group, ranging from such well- 
known figures as the founder of Buddhism to Robert Knox. (Knox 
was an obscure seventeenth-century Englishman, who was shipwrecked 
on Ceylon and detained there for many years; in his autobiography he 
gave an interesting account of Ceylon, which our author has sum- 
marized from Ryan's edition of Knox's autobiography.) Other persons 
whose lives our book describes are the emperor Asoka; the Chinese- 
Buddhist pilgrims Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang (based on Beal) ; the 
Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta (1304-1378 A. D.) ; the emperor Akbar 
(died 1605) ; Shivaji, the Marathi chieftain (born 1627) ; and finally the 
very modern Sikh leader Ranjit Singh (1780-1839). The two remain- 
ing chapters, III. and X., deal in different ways with the ticklish subject 
of foreign influence in India. Here, especially in chapter X., the author 
seems to have treated his materials with somewhat greater independence 
than elsewhere, and to have made more extensive use of the general 
literature on the subject. 

It is not infrequently difficult to guess the sources on which Mr. 
Rawlinson's statements are based, because of an unfortunate tendency 
to omit exact references. He puts in his preface a brief list of works 
of which he has made considerable use, but seldom takes the trouble to 
state the source of his information for details. This is not so serious 
a defect in the biographical chapters, each one of which is mostly 
based on one or two standard works of reference. Yet even in them 
we are occasionally startled by a grossly unorthodox dictum, stated 
calmly ex cathedra, without anything to indicate whether it is a product 
of the author's own fancy or of that of his unnamed source. See for 
instance page 121, note 1, where he highhandedly throws out the etymol- 
ogy generally regarded as unquestionable, of the word Maratha 1 (San- 
skrit Maharastra: so, e. g., Grierson, s. v. Marathi, in Encycl. Brit., nth 

1 1 suspect that in this particular instance our author may be indebted to 
Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas, a work to which he refers elsewhere, and 
to which unfortunately I have no access. 
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ed., XVII. 670). This habit becomes nothing less than exasperating to 
the specialist, and downright misleading to the layman, in chapter X. on 
Foreign Influences in the Civilization of Ancient India. Here are found 
a mass of speculations, new and old, good, bad, and indifferent, for which 
the sources are frequently not given, and of which the only summary 
characterization I can think of is the following rule of thumb : where the 
author has made a categorical assertion, or has added to his statement 
" certainly ", " without doubt ", or the like, the reader should understand 
" possibly " in about one-half of the cases, and " probably " in about 
another quarter of them. 

Such a characterization would not, however, be at all fair to the 
greater part of the book — of which the worst that can be said is that it 
contributes nothing new. The author has generally chosen his authori- 
ties judiciously. In the case of such out-of-the-way characters as Ibn 
Batuta or Robert Knox, even Indianists may thank Mr. Rawlinson for 
giving us readable summaries of the comparatively little-known sources. 
In such a case as the Buddha, the justification for his essay is less clear; 
yet it must be said that he has caught the spirit of the great Teacher's 
mission, and has accurately related the alleged events of his life 
(although, it seems to us, without full realization of the semi-mythical 
character of the Pali legends about the Buddha's life). The meta- 
physics of Buddhism he almost entirely neglects; but, as he truly says, 
the Buddha himself regarded abstract speculation as of very minor 
importance. 

The spelling of proper names in the book is not wholly consistent, 
and savors of the amateur, as does the curious slip Jaina for Jina 
(pages 12 and 13); Jina ("conqueror") is an epithet of various 
religious teachers of India, including Gotama the Buddha, while the 
derivative epithet Jaina is used only of the adherents of a rival sect, the 
Jainas, who were so named because they were followers of another 
Jina (named Vardhamana). 

Franklin Edgerton. 

The Living Past: a Sketch of Western Progress. By F. S. Marvin, 
M.A. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1913. Pp. xvi, 288.) 
This narrowly escapes being a great book. It is a highly original 
synthesis of the social and intellectual history of mankind, from the 
palaeolithic cultures of the ice-age to to-day — and to-morrow ! It is a 
thoughtful book, compact, well written, well proportioned. Its sketches, 
even of scientific progress, reveal the subtle touch of style. The nar- 
rative runs along with a sort of energized placidity which allures but 
never unduly excites the reader. To judge by its speech, one would 
place it among those well-bred books which have been brought up in 
the study of an Oxford don; but when one listens to the content, one 
wonders what outside company it has been keeping. For this is heresy 
— or would be if the author had not deftly avoided calling his book 



